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Pope Pius XI 


Joun C. REvILtE, S.J. 
y PIS Holiness Pope Benedict XV died January 22, 


+ 1922: After his mortal remains had been laid to 
rest and the last solemn rites prescribed by the 
hurch in honor of her visible head had been duly ob- 
rved, the Cardinals whose duty and privilege it was to 
esignate his successor, assembled in Conclave, February 
-, the Feast of the Purification of Our Lady. The Papal 
‘lectors fully realized that the widowed Church of Christ 
ionged for the speedy coming of her new Shepherd. Just 
; fully were they conscious that no immature haste 
nould mark their decision. Only on February 6, the fifth 
‘ay after the Conclave had assembled, was their choice 
»iade. When about noon that day, a puff of white smoke 
irled from the long-watched chimney in the Sistine 
‘hapel, Rome immediately knew that the two hundred 
ad sixty-first successor of St. Peter had been chosen. A 
‘w minutes after, Cardinal Bisleti, preceded by the Pon- 
‘ical cross and accompanied by several Cardinals, ap- 
reared on the central balcony over the main door of the 
‘asilica of St. Peter’s. From the balcony, Papal ser- 
‘ants in red liveries, richly embroidered with gold, had 
‘raped a cloth of white satin edged with red velvet and 
emblazoned with the Papal arms. In the square below 
‘nousands, clasped as it were in a strong embrace by the 
arms of Bernini’s colonnade, had gathered in spite of the 
rain, to hear the welcome tidings. Over the hushed 
throng rose the voice of the aged Cardinal, clear and 
vibrant, with a note of triumph in its ring, as he said: 
“T announce to you a great joy. We have a new pontiff, 
his Eminence Cardinal Achille Ratti, who assumes the 
name of Pius XI.” A mighty cheer burst from the wait- 
ing crowd. If as of old the guns.of Castle San Angelo 
did not boom out their welcome, the bells of St. Peter’s 
answered by every church bell in the Eternal City, rang 
out théir jubilee. Then a sharp command, the gleam of 
drawn swords and the click of rifles. The Italian troops 
in the Piazza had presented arms in honor of Pius XI, 
Pontiff and King! 
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A few minutes later, the newly-elected Pontiff, renew- 
ing a custom not followed since the days of Pius IX, ap- 
peared on the same balcony and imparted his blessing 
urbi et orbi, to the city and the world. On Sunday, Feb- 
ruary 12, he was solemnly crowned in the Basilica of St. 
Peter’s, amid scenes of unusual enthusiasm and splendor. 
Achille Ratti, a few days ago Cardinal-Archbishop of 
Milan, rules the Catholic world as Pius XI. The suc- 
cessor of St. Ambrose and St. Charles Borromeo is now 
the successor of Peter. 


THe Papacy IMMORTAL 


There is something that strikes the imagination and the 
heart in the spectacle of Pope after Pope gathering up 
the keys and tiara of their deceased predecessors, and 
adding link to link in the chain of their wonderful dynasty, 
old already yet not age-worn, long before the birth of 
modern nations or the building of Europe’s oldest thrones. 
In order to find even a feeble parallel to their faith and 
trust in their destiny, we have to go to the history of 
ancient Rome. 

Misled by the false report that Scipio, who had been 
grievously ill, had died, the Roman legions mutinied. Re- 
stored to health, Scipio addressed the mutineers in a 
speech preserved to us in Livy’s pictured page, which 
thrills the heart with the majesty of old Rome. Scipio 
might die, the hero told them, but Rome was immortal 
and would avenge the outrage done to her laws. The 
Latin words are too fine to be omitted: “Quid? Si ego 
morerer, mecum exspiratura res publica, mecum casurum 
wmperium populi Romani erat? Ne éstuc Jupiter Optimus 
Maximus sirit, urben auspicato diis auctoribus én aeternum 
conditam, huic fragilt et mortalt corport aequalem esse.” 
“Do not imagine,” he tells them, “that if Scipio dies, the 
Roman Republic falls .with him, that the Roman empire 
descends with him into the grave. Forbid it Almighty | 
Jove! No, the destinies of the City over whose birth the 
heavens themselves seemed to smile, so lovingly guarded 
by the gods, and whose sway is to last for all time, are 
not bound up with the fate of Scipio’s frail and mortal 
body.” “ Roman commanders, one after another,” he con- 
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tinued, “Flaminius, Postumius, the Scipios, may be carried 
' by disease or the sword, but the Roman people is im- 
ortal.” “Flaminio, Postumio, Scipionibus meis, tot tam 
ieclaris imperatoribus uno bello absumptis superstes 
populus Romanus eritque mille aliis nunc ferro, nunc 
i, orbo mortentibus.” We do not wonder as we hear these 
martial words that the men who spoke thém gave Rome 

e empire of the world. 

Rut old Rome was but the figure of the New. The “Tu 

cre imperto populos, Romane, memento,” the command 

‘| upon Rome to rule the world, was not laid on her 

consuls and emperors alone. That commission was en- 
usted in a far higher sense and by a nobler authority to 
Vicars of Christ, the successors of Peter, the Roman 
itiffs. As Benedict XV was sinking to the grave, he 

‘w on more certain grounds than Scipio ever had when 

aking of the destinies of Rome, for he knew it on the 

‘allible words of Christ, that the destinies of the Papacy 

‘e not bound up with the swiftly coming dissolution of 

wasted frame. Ennobling the words of the Roman, 
« could say that, disease, the prison, the sword, might 

ry off Pontiff after Pontiff, his predecessors, a Pius, a 

, a Gregory, an Urban, a Clement, a Peter, and that 
1c, the 260th Pope and successor of the Fisherman would 
oon be no more. But he knew with a faith that has not 

en deceived that the Papacy would not die. 

Giacomo Della Chiesa, Benedict XV is gone. Peace 
and rest to his priestly and princely soul! Achille Ratti, 
Pius XI, reigns in his stead. The homage, the loyalty and 
devotion which the Catholic world gave to Benedict, it 
now gives to his successor. 


Giap Trprncs; Happy AuGuRIES 

The formula in which Cardinal Bisleti on February 6 
told the throngs massed in the Piazza of St. Peter’s that 
the Conclave had chosen a new Pontiff was no empty one. 
It announced a truly great joy to 300,000,000 Catholics, 
tidings of peace and gladness to the entire world. Every- 
‘thing about the newly elected Pontiff is of the happiest 
omen. His names Achilles and Pius are in themselves a 
storehouse of memories, and a prophesy. Achilles, the 
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swift-footed, the “podas okus,’ the “podarges,” the 
nimble, the sure of step. For the boy, who was born in 
Desio in the Milanese territory in 1857, whose scholarship 
and intellectual gifts won later on his degrees of Doctor 
of Philosophy and Theology under Jesuit masters in the 
Gregorian University in Rome, early distinguished him- 
self as an athlete, and then as an explorer of Alpine 
heights. Bold and fearless, “impiger;’ as Horace de- 
scribed his Greek namesake, sure-footed as a chamois of 
the Matterhorn, Achille Ratti time and again scaled many 
of those dangerous Alpine fortresses bastioned with snow 
and ice. No danger ever turned him back. Those heights, 
either flushed with dawn, or palled with thunder clouds 
fascinated him. He must conquer them. The roar of the 
avalanche, the treacherous crevasse of the grinding glacier 
had no terrors for him. Athlete and sportsman, he loved 
the toil, not as a mere sportsman, but because the goal 
conquered, he was nearer to the stars and to the throne 
of God. On these mystic stairs, he could pray better, 
more wisely and calmly read the Dante, Petrarch or Virgil, 
the book of the Gospel, the missal he had brought with 
him. The mountain tops are the haunt, the Thabor of 
men’s noblest visions. Achille Ratti brings to the Vatican 
to which, without any seeking of his own, his swift-footed 
destiny has carried him, something of the breadth and the 
vision of the everlasting hills. With that he brings the 
energy, the force of a noble character, trained in the clois- 
tered aisles of study, teaching and prayer fortified by con- 
tact with men and the problems of his age. 

Achille Ratti is now Pius XI. How strangely the name 
of the old Greek hero is here blended with that of the 
sainted men who made the name of Pius one of the most 
loved in the long roll of the Vicars of Christ. No name 
could be of happier augury. Does it not bind together as 
in a lovely garland all the virtues which distinguished 
Pius X, the Pope of the simple and homely virtues, of 
little children and of daily Communion, which adorned 
Pius IX, the suffering and the persecuted; Pius VI and 
VII, the victims of exile and a tyrant’s rage; St. Pius V, 
the Pope of the Rosary; Pius IT, the scholar Pope, the 
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Maecenas of arts and letters; St. Pius I, who laid down 
his life for Christ. By a strange coincidence, Pius XI 
was, before becoming Cardinal-Archbishop of Milan, 
\rchbishop of Lepanto. At Lepanto in 1571, thanks to 
e inspiration and the ceaseless efforts of St. Pius V, the 
hristian fleet under Don John of Austria crushed forever 
tie power of the Turkish navies. Pius II, the Renaissance 
suolar raised to the Papacy, had but one dream, to unite 
( \ristendom in a mighty effort to oppose the advancing 
hordes of Islam. Pius XI, when Apostolic Nuncio to Po- 
oad, had the happiness of witnessing the restoration of 
the land of John Sobieski and St. Casimir to its former 
hts and privileges of a free and independent nation. 
d Poland was for centuries the rampart of Europe 
avainst the ever-threatening wave of Mohammedanism. 
|hus in Pius XI the traditions of former Popes are 
‘ewed. In his coming we welcome a Second Spring of 
the Papacy. 


From LIBRARIAN TO POPE 


“rom a professor’s chair, a librarian’s shelves of musty 
t.aes to the assemblies of statesmen, to the anger-breed- 
ins questions of plebiscites and boundaries, of national 
aspirations and claims; from the solitude of the Ambro- 
sian library at Milan and the Vatican library in the palace 
o: the Popes, to storm-tossed Poland; to Warsaw be- 
scged by the Bolsheviki; to the see of Ambrose, the Bor- 
r-meos and the Ferraris at Milan, and lastly to the Chair 
of Peter. This has been the slowly attained, yet at the 
seme time providential destiny of the new Pope. 

\chille Ratti, Pius XI, is one of those chosen souls 
wom God sets apart for great tasks. They seem to grow 
slowly to their full height. But they sink the roots of 
their being into the kindly earth, doing for many years 
the common tasks of daily life, but doing them thoroughly, 
courageously, for no selfish ends, but because they spell 
duty, honor, devotion to God and the welfare of others. 
In that life of toil they unconsciously develop strength 
and power. Should the storm then come, they do not 
break before it; if the crown is awarded them, they are 
not dazzled. 
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The son of the weaver of Desio, Achille Ratti, has 
calmly and quietly taken his place on the noblest throne in 
the universe. Four years ago, outside Milan and the 
Vatican, his name was little known. Alpinists knew of 
his daring exploits and that his motto as a mountain 
climber was ever “Excelsior.” Italian journals and’ for- 
eign reviews, university publications: like those of Har- 
vard, knew of his work and had welcomed his numerous 
and scholarly articles on literature and art. As a young 
priest, soon after his ordination in Rome in 1879, he had 
taught dogmatic theology and sacred eloquence. In the 
Ambrosian library at Milan, in the Vatican library, as he 
looked around on the treasures of the past glimmering 
before him‘in rare illuminated manuscripts and incuna- 
bula, he might have exclaimed like the Roman poet: “Mea, 
Vita, Libells.” His books were his life. Yet not entirely 
nor selfishly. From them he had learned most of the 
modern European languages, the history of the past, the 
inner philosophy of the great world movement into which 
he was to be so suddenly thrust as one of the chief actors. 


Work IN POLAND 


In the last year of the war, April, 1918, Benedict XV 
sent Achille Ratti to Poland as Apostolic Visitor. Seldom 
did a more difficult position face an untried and inex- 
perienced diplomat. It was about the time the Brest- 
Litovsk treaty was imposed upon the Russians. A Ger- 
man army, under the direct command of General von 
Besseler, occupied Poland, Warsaw was under the control 
of a Council of Regents composed of Archbishop Kakow- 
ski, Prince Lubomirski and Baron Ostroski. Mgr. Ratti 
-remained in Poland practically throughtout the whole of 
the “reconstruction and resurrection period,” when the 
country again rose from its ruins, an independent nation. 
Rome extended his mission to the former Russian prov- 
inces along the Polish eastern frontier. There he reor- 
ganized new dioceses where German Bishops had resigned 
in Poland, and reestablished those Polish dioceses which 
had been suppressed under the Czars. In Russian Poland 
he saw Bolshevism at close range and he knows it thor- 
oughly. A false step by the Apostolic Visitor would have 
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precipitated a crisis. But the conduct of Achille Ratti 
then, and later on when: in the summer of 1919 he was 
made Apostolic Nuncio to the Republic of Poland, was a 
triumph of just, humane, conciliatory and far-seeing dip- 
lomacy. The Nuncio of Benedict XV saw that the vast 
majority of the Polish people were profoundly attached 
to the Catholic faith. To his efforts was it due that the 
ney Polish Constitution solemnly declared that the Catholic 
religion occupies the first place in the Polish State, and 
thot no measures can be taken by the State concerning the 
Catholic Church without preliminary agreement with the 
Holy See. 

\hen, on June 13, 1921, Benedict XV _ created 
hin Cardinal and set him over the see of Milan hal- 
loved by the memories of St. Ambrose and St. Charles 
Rorromeo, he described the firmness, the exquisite tact, 
the imperturable calmness which enabled his Nuncio to 
Poland to “establish concord between the State and the 
Church in times that were most difficult and under cir- 
cumstances most dangerous.” These measured but signifi- 
cant words of the late Pontiff briefly summarize the 
splendid achievements of his envoy. In the trying times 
-o' the Bolshevist inroad almost into the very suburbs of 
Warsaw; in the perhaps still more trying days of the 
pl-biscite over Upper Silesia, the ambassador of Benedict 
was as fearless as he was calm, conciliatory and just. He 
sav the glint of Bolshevist bayonets, and stood his ground. 
He had come to Warsaw for the love and good of Poland. 
He would not desert her. Kosciusko, so the legend says, 
exclaimed as he fell in Poland’s cause: “Finis Poloniae.” 
‘“\Ty beloved Poland is no more!” As the Poles saw Bene- 
dict’s envoy unterrified in the crisis, they might well have 
hailed him as a more fortunate Kosciusko, one of the 
saviors of their liberated country. They have already told 
Pius XI they have not forgotten the memorable services 
rendered them by Achille Ratti. The ambassador of the 
Trish Free State, envoy of a people whose devotion to the 
See of Peter is their one and only love that surpasses that 
of liberty, will soon tell him that Erin on the western out- 
posts as Poland on the eastern marches of Europe, brings 
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him the homage of two Catholic peoples, again masters 
of their destinies, born anew to freedom at the very dawn 
of his reign. 


THE MAn 


Achille Ratti, Pius XI, sent his first Papal blessing to 
his loved ones at home in Milan. In Milan he was the 
friend of chimney sweeps. The glint of stars that bi- 
vouacked over the Matterhorn, the sun-gleam that with 
celestial alchemy, turned the glacier’s ermine to empurpled 
splendors, lured his sure-footed strength up Alpine crests. 
Justice, as he learnt and taught in Poland, is the corner- 
stone of nations. Peace and mercy, which in Milan, he 
made his motto, mark the sons of God. Pius XI is scholar, 
bookworm, art lover, priest of burning zeal and simple, 
childlike piety. His is the cultured mind, the affectionate 
heart, the vision all-embracing and world-wide. Ameri- 
cans therefore will not be astonished, although they will 
be proud to hear, that the new Pope loves and admires 
America. To the Cardinal-Archbishop of Boston, he ex- 
pressed his unbounded admiration for the American people 
and his joy that our country at the Washington conference 
had taken the first steps towards the lessening “of the 
monstrous evil of armament.” “You Americans,” said the 
new Pope, “are young in years, but old in vision, worldly 
prudence and foresight. Your innate qualities of fairness, 
justice and peace; your great moral and spiritual stability 
and your infinite riches make you the hope and anchor- 
sheet of the world.” 

The prophecies, rightly or wrongly, ascribed to St. 
Malachy of Armagh, whose genuineness Dr. Souvay so 
learnedly discusses in the present number of the CATHOLIc 
Minp, give Fides Intrepida as the motto of Pius XI. 
That motto at least accurately describes him. Dauntless 
Faith! An Achilles and a Pius! Man of action and man 
of the inner life of.prayer, study, and sublime faith and 
trust in God! That faith he taught by example in private 
life, and from the professor’s chair. In the interests of 
that faith he went, at Benedict’s command, to protect it 
in Poland and safeguard its rights in a Catholic people. 
He will live it in the Pontificate so auspiciously begun. 
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. Trials, difficulties will arise. The storm will beat against 
the Bark of Peter and its new Pilot. But the Alpinist, now 
the Prisoner of the Vatican, need only lift his eyes to the 
dome over Peter’s shrine, that dome which seems to be a 
part of the heavens themselves, to gain new strength and 
hope. 

But yesterday, on the morning of his coronation, he 
read written across that dome the words of the promise 
made to Peter and to Peter’s successors: “Tu es Petrus 

et super hand petram aedificabo. Ecclesiam meam.” “Thou 
art Peter. and upon this rock I shall build my Church.” 

Promise and prophesy of that Church’s immortality, he 
1180 read the words: “Et portae inferi non praevalebunt,” 
‘And the gates of hell shall not prevail.” To the strains 
of Palestrina’s inspired music, dome and aisle had re- 
echoed those majestic words. For one brief moment it 
seemed as if all the glory and homage which the world can 
cive, had been showered on his tiara-crowned brow. But 
how quickly he had been reminded that he was a frail 
mortal man, and that glory is as a waning smoke wreath 
tossed on the winds. For the hempen balls lit by the Car- 


dinal-Deacon had quickly burnt away to drifting smoke- 
wisp, and the words “Pater Sancte, sic transit gloria 
mundi,” “Holy Father, thus passes the glory of the 
world,” had summoned nothingness and death to their 
rightful places in the august assembly. 


THE PRoMIsE 

Mortal shoulders bowed under the weight of an im- 
mortal burden! A frail man, the Vicar of Christ, Christ’s 
mandatory, his Viceroy on earth, by Christ commissioned 
to rule His flock in His Sacred Name! How keenly Achille 
Ratti, Pius XI, felt the weight of the awful burden. The 
very thought of its responsibility had cast him down in 
humble supplication before the tomb of the first Pontiff, 
to beg of Christ and His Saints help for the Divine trus- 
teeship he had assumed. The voices of 60,000 men and 
women, conscious also of that crushing weight, had gone 
to heaven in a wave of prayer. After the invocation to 
each Saint the assistants no longer answered as at other 
times, “Ora pro eo,” “Pray for him.” Their response 
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now was more appealing and urgent. “Tu illum adjuva,” 
“Help thou him.” Help him Peter and Paul! Help him 
Leo and Gregory! Help him Cecilia, Agnes, Lucia! Help 
him Virgins, Confessors and Martyrs. Guard him Angels 
and Seraphim. Inspire him Prophets, Patriarchs and 
Doctors.” Strengthened by that tender appeal to heaven 
for him, Pius can rise and begin his work. 

It is one of tremendous résponsibilities. But it is one for 
a great mind, for strong hands and a loving heart. It is 
for the world’s peace, for the good of souls, for the 
glory and the reign of Christ. In its accomplishment Pius 
XI will spend all the powers of his rich nature. Storm 
and darkness will gather around his head just as they creep 
over the crests of those Alban hills not far from the gates 
of Rome. But he need only look up at Michaelangelo’s 
dome, image of the stability of the Papacy, and sur- 
mounted by the Cross of Christ, symbol of eternity and 
of Divine goodness and love. The world may rock again 
as he saw it rock with the passions and anger and con- 
vulsions of war. But he will recall the words: “Stat 


Crux, dum volvitur orbis.’ The world quickly passes 
away. The Cross stands. Even to a faith as dauntless as 
that of Achille Ratti, that Cross means persecution and 
trial. But to Pius XI, as to his predecessors on the Chair 
of Peter, it also means ultimate triumph and victory. 





The Prophesy of Malachy 


Rev. CuHartes L, Souvay, C.M., D.D. 
(From the Western Watchman) 


¢™, F course, as was expected, it has once more come 
()ic the fore. It never fails to be resurrected at every 
“—" Pope’s demise and at every election of a new Pon- 

Lif. And no wonder; for whatever purports to lift up a 
rner of the veil hiding the future has always been, and 

ill always be an invincible attraction for the popular 
rind, 

\s early as 1689, Ménétrier strenuously rebelled 
sgainst the common opinion attributing to St. Malachy 
ec already much famed prophesy ; the rank and file, how- 
ever, clung on mordicus to the belief in its genuirieness. 
During the past sixty years the evidence has been sub- 
jected to a most thorough scrutiny on the part of quite 
a number of excellent historians. With very few excep- 
tions, all have raised their voices against popular credu- 
lity. So cogent have their reasons been found that Bishops 

ve may mention in this country the late Bishop Dweng- 
er of Fort Wayne—thought it their duty to join their 
warnings to those of the scholars. Popular credulity, 
none the less, holds sway; more than ever it reiterates its 
unwarranted assertion that the prophesy has been unfail- 
ingly verified since the twelfth century, and more than 
ever it looks for its fulfilment at the accession of every 
new Pope. How often did we not hear the “Religio de- 
pofulata’ referred to during the course of the last pontifi- 
cate, despite the gross impropriety which it implied, unin- 
tentionally it is true, by those who, seven years ago thus 
saluted the new Pontiff. And now “Fides intrepida,” -a 
more seeming symbol, has the field all to itself. Popular 
notions, superstitions, prejudices and legends are worse 
than cats; for cats have only nine lives. 


St. MaLaAcHy’s PropHeEcrEs AND CuHrist’s 


St. Malachy O’Morgair, the supposed author of the 
prophesy, after being a kind of vicar general to Celsus, 
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Archbishop of Armagh, became, about 1125, Bishop of 
Connor, and a few years later Archbishop of Armagh and 
Primate of Ireland. According to a promise made at the 
time of his succeeding Celsus, he resigned the primatial 
dignity in 1137 and retired to his former diocese of Con- 
nor, which was then divided, Malachy residing at Down. 
We find him on his way to Rome in 1139; and it was on 
the occasion of this pilgrimage that he met for the first 
time St. Bernard, with whom he was to be thereafter 
united by the closest bonds of friendship. A second time, on 
another journey to the Eternal City, the venerable Bishop 
came to visit the saintly abbot. His prayer had long been 
to die on the day on which the Cistercians held the Com- 
memoration of their deceased brethren, and to be. en- 
tombed at Clairvaux, if he could not be buried near St. 
Patrick. This double petition was granted: Malachy died 
in the arms of his friend, on November 2, 1148, and the 
Church of Clairvaux received his precious remains. 
Such, briefly, was the man to whom the prophesy con- 
cerning the Popes is ascribed. But is the attribution war- 
ranted? To begin with, it may not be amiss to notice the 
striking contrast existing between the Malachian prophesy 
and the Gospel. Whilst, on the one hand, Jesus, in order 
to restrain the curiosity of his Apostles asking: “When 
shall these things be and what shall be the sign of His 
coming and of the consummation of the World” (Matt. 
xxv, 3), declared that “of that day and hour no one 
knoweth, no, not the angels of heaven, not the Son, but 
the Father alone” (Matt. xxiv, 36; Mk. xiii, 32); on the 
other hand, the saintly Irish Bishop is supposed to have 
known and foretold how many Popes would ascend the 
chair of Peter until the consummation of the world. ' The 
Church is actually to have seven more Popes, so that now 
we are in a fair position to prognosticate within a few 
years’ margin when that day will come, which Christ de- 
clared “no one knoweth, no, not the angels of heaven, but 
the Father alone.” Cornelius 4 Lapide, among others, 
tried his hand at the attempt, not altogether unreservedly, 
however, as his significant words, “If the prophesy be 
true,” bear witness (Comment on Apoc, xx); the last 
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day may come, according to his reckoning (he was writ- 
ing in 1623), between 1847 and 2053. 

Whatever uncertainty clouds these reckonings of 
chances, the question remains: Is it believable that any 
Saint, no matter who he be, may be commissioned by God 
‘o manifest what Jesus so emphatically refused to mani- 

est? No one pretends to limit the freedom of God; and 
all that can be said of the motive of any Divine free act, 
; that so wills it the Divine good pleasure. Neither do 
ve see any great difficulty, strictly speaking, in God re- 
vealing to one of his Saints, but for him alone, the date 
f the end of the world. But here we have more: we 
ave a revelation destined—and God knew it—to become 
ublic, as indeed it did. God, then, as it were, changed 
his mind; He “repented,” to use a Biblical phrase, that He 
iad not made known “that day and that hour.” When 
‘od “repents,” that is, acts as though the Divine will had 
hanged, a reason can usually be perceived. Now, why 
“id God deem it fit to reveal in the twelfth century what 
ve deemed fit to keep a secret in the first century? For 
this no adequate reason has ever been assigned. 


OBJECTION ANSWERED. 


But all this, exclaim some of the zealous advocates of 
ihe cause, is based upon a misrepresentation of the tenor 
of the prophesy, namely, upon the gratuitous assumption 
that all the future Popes are enumerated in the document. 
't is not so! Notice, indeed, how, after “Gloria olivae,” 
the text goes on: “In the last persecution of the Holy Ro- 
man Church, Peter of Rome shall reign; he will feed his 
sheep amidst many tribulations, after which the City of 
the seven hills shall be destroyed, and the fearful Judge 
shall judge his people.” According to this, “Peter of 
Rome” is to be the last; but the wording of the sentence 
does not oblige us to regard him as the immediate suc- 
cessor of “Gloria olivae” ; we are allowed to suppose as 
many Popes as we please to intervene; and thereby the 
determination, even approximate, of the last day is pre- 
cluded and the prophesy is in no way contrary to the 
Saviour’s statement. This is somewhat relieving! We 
have still a breathing spell, and the year 2053, the ex- 
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treme limit of Cornelius 4 Lapide’s calculations, may not 
be the world’s last year, after all. Whether this exegesis 
will entirely satisfy a critical mind, however, remains 
doubtful. For, granted that some of the believers in the 
genuineness of the prophesy interpret it as has just been 
explained, still the bulk do not. And the bulk are right. 
If the prophesy, indeed, did not give the number of all the 
future Pontiffs, it missed ludricrously its avowed pur- 
pose. For was it not intended for the consolatic 
Pope Innocent II? This is what tradition tells us. Now, 
taking for granted that it might afford Innocent II some 
relief from his tribulations to know that the end would 
come in the reign of his one hundred and eleventh suc- 
cessor, what satisfaction could he possibly find, we won- 
der, in learning that the end was to be after the pontificate 
of his 111th successor? 

Turn as we may, the probability in favor of the genu- 
ineness of the prophesy remains a priori extremely slim. 
The very idea that one should pretend to know as much 
as is supposed in the prophesy, would have, we may safe- 
ly assert, incensed the Fathers, who so unsparingly be- 
rated the vagaries of Millenarianism; yet the Millenarian- 
ists claimed only the right to explain Scriptures after their 
own fashion; what if they had brought forth, as our 
prophesy, new revelations in opposition to the Scriptures? 
Leaving aside all aprioristic arguments which, however 
forceful, do not reach here beyond probability, let us 
rather listen to the testimony of history, and seek from 
the prophesy itself what it has to say about its own origin. 


TESTIMONY OF History 

The first Pope to whom it applies is Celestine II (1143- 
1144). So far, so good, since the revelation was, accord- 
ing to tradition, vouchsafed to Malachy when the latter 
was sojourning in Rome in 1139, under the pontificate of 
Innocent II (1130-1143), the immediate predecessor of 
Celestine II. The Bishop of Down gave the manuscript 
to the Pope, and the document, we are bidden to believe, 
remained unknown in the Roman archives until its dis- 
covery at the end of the sixteenth century. All this is 
perfectly possible. Still, between possibility and probabil- 
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ity—not to go beyond—there is a broad step. Is this 
story of our prophesy’s discovery, after centuries of ob- 
livion, probable? Against it is the undeniable fact that 
i: bears striking resemblance to other like stories of dis- 
coveries, after a long time of obscurity, of remarkable 
documents attributed to well-known historical characters. 
‘ nfortunately, these docuemnts, say, v. g., the Donation 
of Constantine or the False Decretals, have been proved 
conclusively to be forgeries, and the stories of their dis- 
covery exploded as more or less clever tales. Mystery 
hovering over the long preservation of a document, espe- 
ially when this document purposes to be itself of a 
nysterious character, adds undoubtedly zest to the curi- 
.sity aroused by its sudden discovery ; yet it has too often 
|cen a means calculated to impose upon public credulity, 
not to call forth a bit of skepticism in more weary minds 
-od spur them on to closer scrutiny. Once suspicion is 
akened, the best attitude to adopt is one of prudent 
expectancy. Let us, therefore, leave for the present the 
yiuestion in abeyance till further investigation. This much, 
\ any rate, is worth recording here: Since the prophesy 
1s written in 1139, Malachy, three times at least before 
his death (1148), must have been gratified with seeing 
iis fulfilment, namely, in the persons of Celestine II (1143 
1144), Lucius II (1144-1145) and Eugenius III (1145- 
1153). St. Bernard, too, who died in August, 1153, had 
te same satisfaction—if he was cognizant of his friend’s 
prophesy. 
St. BERNARD AND THE PROPHESY 
3ut was he cognizant of it? The question is not im- 
pertinent, for nowhere in the writings of the Abbot of 
Clairvaux is there to be found the least intimation of or 
the slightest allusion to Malachy’s prophesy concerning 
the Popes. The silence of St. Bernard is all the more sur- 
prising because he wrote, not only a panegyric, but also 
a complete Life, which ranks among his most accom- 
plished works, of his Irish friend. For the compilation of 
this Life, true labor of love undertaken at the special re- 
quest of the Abbot of Inislounagh and of the Irish Cis- 
tercians, St. Bernard, besides his intimate knowledge of 
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Malachy, received most detailed information from Ire- 
land. Now St. Bernard is careful to mention predictions 
uttered by his saintly friend, and he visibly finds much 
delight in relating them and showing how they were ful- 
filled: they were a proof indeed of the holiness of his 
hero. Not as much as one single word, however, on the 
greatest of them all, one which refers to an event of para- 
mount interest to all men, to.a date which Jesus Christ 
had declined to disclose! If ever the argument “a stlentio”’ 
has any value, it ought certainly to be in this case. Ac- 
cordingly we cannot reasonably escape the conclusion that 
St. Bernard did not say anything about this prophesy, 
simply because he did not know anything about it; and he 
did not know anything about it, simply because it had not 
yet been put in circulation. 

ARNOLD WION. 

The first mention of it is found in the “Lignum Vitae” 
of the Benedictine monk, Arnold Wion, published at Ven- 
ice in 1595 (I, pp. 307-311) ; and that it had never been 
edited before, the writer is careful to have us know. Not 
only had it not been edited, but until that date no one 
ever made the remotest reference to any such prediction. 
A doubt, therefore, surges in the mind: Might not the 
prophesy be a composition of the latter part of the six- 
teenth century? The question casts no reflection on 
Wion’s honesty. There is no reason, indeed, why his 
word that he found the prophetical document in the Vati- 
can archives should be distrusted. But what we should 
like to know, is whether the candor of the Benedictine 
chronographer was not imposed upon, and how long had 
the manuscript lain in the Vatican archives ere it -was 
discovered. 

EarvrER Motrors 


Strange to say, the prophesy’s mottoes apply fairly well 
to the various Popes who occupied the chair of St. Peter 
from Celestine II to Urban VII (1590) ; that is, the mysti- 
cal phrases designating each Pope have reference either 
to his name, country, birthplace, or to his cardinalitial title, 
coat of arms, insignia, or yet to his talent or learning or 
noteworthy accomplishments. Let us cite, v. g., “Inimicus 
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vpulsus,” the designation of Lucius II, whose name was 
Caccianemico; or yet, “Comes stgnatus, ” Tanocent III, a 
relative of the Counts of Conti, who were in possession 
f the town of Segni. After 1590, on the contrary, only 
insignificant number of mottoes may be said to be 
used aright: “Montium custos” (Alexander VII), “Pere- 
crinus Apostolicus” (Pius V1), “Lumen in coelo” (Leo 
<TIT). 
Much is made sometimes also of “Lilium et rosa,” 
, hereby Urban VIII is symbolized. Urban VIII, we are 
iid, was “a native of Florence, and on the arms of Flor- 
ence figured a fleur-de-lis; he had three bees emblazoned 
cn his escutcheon, and the bees gather honey from lilies 
cod roses. (Cathol. Encyl., s. v. Prophesy, vol. xii, p. 
“76). This explanation is undoubtedly very clever, too 
ver perhaps, and so far-fetched that it brings naturally 
the mind the famous “Se non é vero, é ben trovato.” 
he other mottoes, that is, twenty-six out of twenty-nine 
‘e leave aside for obvious reasons the last pontificate) 
ave either commonplaces, or utterly unintelligible, and 
sometimes preposterous. So Gregory XIV, a Milanese, 
is supposed to be “De antiquitate Urbis,” that is, from 
‘rvieto; Gregory XVI, a native of Belluna in Venetia, 
is given as “De Balneis Etruriae.” What shall we say of 
innocent XI, described as “Bellua insatiabilis?” Of Ben- 
-lict XIV, dubbed irreverently “Anima ruralis,’ a boor, 
he, one of the most accomplished and scholarly Sovereign 
Pontiffs? What in the life and person of Leo XII war- 
rants “Canis et Coluber?” After all, not only Alexander 
VII, but every Pope keeping his residence in Rome might 
just as aptly be styled “Montium Custos.” Every Pope 
is, like the rest of us, a “pilgrim” upon earth: every Pope 
is, truly, therefore, a “Peregrinus Apostolicus,” whether 
he went to Vienna or no, and whether he died outside of 
Rome or no; and if it be insisted that the motto must 
refer to an exiled pontiff, Pius VII was as much “Pere- 
grinus Apostolicus” as his predecessor. 


The case of Pius VII is particularly interesting. This 
Pontiff is called “Aquila rapax.’ One might be at a loss 
to find either in the person or in the acts of the meek and 
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humble Barnabo Chiaramonti anything indicative of the 
“Aquila,” and still less of the “Rapax.’ No so, how- 
ever, the defenders of the prophesy. Does not, they ask 
confidently, the flight of the Napoleonic eagle so fill the 
pontificate of Pius VII, that no more graphic picture could 
be devised of that pontificate? Just so, we retort. But 
why should the eagle be Napoleon? Some might think 
rather of the German eagle, or of the Russian eagle, or 
—why not?—the American eagle. Why should the eagle 
be a secular prince, when we expect the motto to refer, 
as those from 1143 to 1590, and most others, too, we are 
told, to the Pope himself? Is it so clear, moreover, that 
“Aquila rapax” applies to Pius VII’s pontificate, and that 
even the much vaunted “Lumen in coelo” refers to Leo 
XIII? Very grave doubts come to the mind when atten- 
tion is paid to the fact that, in order that the three or 
four mottoes mentioned above should apply to Alexander 
VII, Pius VI, Pius VII and Leo XIII, respectively, anti- 
popes, eight of them, ought to be taken into account, just 
as if they were legitimate Popes:Victor IV (1159-1164), 
Pascal III (1164-1168), Calixtus III (1168-1177), Nicho- 
las V (Peter Rainalducci, 1328-1330), Clement VII 
(1378-1394), Benedict XIII (Peter de Luna, 1394-1424), 
Clement VIII (Mufioz, 1424-1430), Felix V (Amedeo di 
Savoia, (1439-1449). Note that three only of these be- 
long to the period of the Great Schism, when even the 
understanding of the saints was obscured. But what of 
the other five? Either the prophet sanctioned by anticipa- 
tion their schismatic pretensions, in which case we ask: 
By what authority ?—or else these anti-popes are not men- 
tioned in the list; and thus Alexander VIII is no longer 
designated as “Montium custos,” nor Leo XIII as “Lumen 
in coelo”; and the consequence is that from the time of 
Victor IV (and yet the phrase “Ex tetro Carcere” fits 
him admirably, as he was cardinal of the titles of St. 
Nicholas in Carcere) no mottoes apply any longer aright. 


LATER MotrorEs 


But such a hypothesis cannot be admitted ; hardly any- 
one admits it, indeed. Let us believe rather that history 
fulfills fairly well the prophesy until 1590; only we will 
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leave to the prophet’s conscience his approval of the anti 
popes. But why goes it so well until 1590, and so wretch 
ecly afterwards? Did mayhap the prophetical light grow 
dimmer, the more the events were removed from the 
prophet’s gaze? No; for it grows slim all at once. The 
reason must be looked for elsewhere, and the history oi 
thet very year 1590 bids fair to furnish it. On Septem- 
ber 27, 1590, Urban VII died after a pontificate of only 
twelve days. Pontifical elections were, just at this period, 
owing to the political issues at stake, the scenes of endless 
contests: two parties, the one in favor of the Emperor, 
and the other in favor of the French King, dividing the 
Cardinals. Great were the perplexity and strife at the un- 
timely demise of the Pontiff; they resulted in a deadlock 
which protracted the Conclave for over two months, until 
at the end a compromise was agreed upon, and Cardinal 
Sfondrato, a native of Somma, near Milan, was elected 
or. December 5. This election of a cardinal of the pro- 
Sj nish party, succeeding a Pope of the pro-Spanish party, 
w:> an unprecedented fact. Without exception, indeed, 
for some time past, partisan feeling had so controlled the 
various conclaves that the pontificates had regularly see- 
sawed from one party to another, the opponents of the last 
Pone always carrying off the election. No sooner had 
Urban VII been elected, than the. wise men at Rome be- 
gat. to look for the next Pope among the ranks of the anti- 
Spanish party. There only, were the “papabili.” Cardinal 
Sirnoncelli was, it seems, the secret nominee. To promote 
and uphold his future elevation, our prophesy was brought 
to light: The next Pontiff was to be “De antiquitate Ur- 
bis,” a transparent enough intimation to the purpled elect- 
ors. Simoncelli being a native of Orvieto (Urbs Vetus). 
But the unexpected happened, and the election of the pro-.- 
Spanish Cardinal Sfondrato gave the lie to the prophesy. 
Ilere is clearly the key to that puzzling difference which 
exists between the titles referring to Urban VII and his 
predecessors, and those referring to Urban VII’s succes- 
sors ; the reason why the ones apply relatively well, where- 
as the others are on the whole nonsensical : when the forger 
—why should we now be afraid to give him his true 
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name?—dabbled in history, he encountered no insut- 
mountable difficulty in striving for relative accuracy ; but 
playing the prophet was too much for him, and from the 
first he failed most lamentably. That the date assigned 
above cannot be far mistaken, might be confirmed, if needs 
be, by the language of the prophesy; for the Latin in 
which it is written bears unmistakably the earmarks oj 
Renaissance Latin. Who indeed but a Renaissance Lat- 
inist could have dubbed Julius II “Fructus Jovis juvabit,” 
and Pius IV “Aesculapii pharmacum” ? 

To sum up: The so-called Malachian Prophesy, besides 
its unbearable pretension to improve upon the Gospel, was 
unknown to St. Bernard, and known to no one before Ar- 
nold Wion; it cannot be linked with the name of St. 
Malachy O’Morgair, but is the work of an unknown 
forger, and may safely be supposed to have been con- 
cocted in 1590, perhaps between September 16 and 
December 4. No credence whatever, consequently, should 
he given to it; and it may be well to discountenance all 
its speculaticns about the future successors of St. Peter. 





